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SIXPENCE 


HE SINO-JAPANESE WAR has now lasted 
for six months and there is no sign as yet that 
China’s capacity to continue resistance to the 
Japanese invader has reached its limit. On the 
other hand, there are indications that the Japanese 
themselves are more than a little disappointed that 
the triumph of their arms on every front has not 
had the effect of bringing China precipitately to 
her knees. They had clearly hoped for much from 
the kindly offices of the German Ambassador in 
China, Dr. Trautman, and in their expectations of 
the success of his overtures they had placed their 
demands more than a trifle high—no doubt with 
the intention of lowering them in true Oriental 
fashion when the serious bargaining began. The 
peremptory rejection of these overtures by General 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Chinese Government has 
given Tokio furiously to think, and while the 
Imperial Council has been busy advertising its 
determination to prosecute the war with increased 
vigour, statements issued by the Japanese Foreign 
Office display a slightly more conciliatory attitude 
to the “ recalcitrant ’’ Chinese and a significant 
reluctance to bang the door on peace. The fact 
is that behind all the Japanese bluster about its 
future ‘‘ strong policies ’’? an uncomfortable feel- 
ing has been growing that an undue prolongation 
of the war must have most unpleasant conse- 
quences for the Japanese people, besides lessening 
any chances there may be of ultimately reconciling 
the Chinese to their conquerors. The Japanese 
Finance Minister may have expressed his confi- 
dence in the country’s economic power, but it is 
not without significance that he has also let it be 
known that there would certainly be difficulties in 
continuing the production of war materials and 
maintaining the Exchange and that ‘“‘ sacrifices 
would have to be made.”’ 


IR SAMUEL HOARE, in paying a well- 

merited tribute to Sir John Anderson for the 
success of his administration as Governor of 
Bengal, gave expression to some excellent senti- 
ments which one could wish might be adopted as 
fundamental principles of British Government 
policy towards distant ‘‘ men on the spot.’ ‘‘The 
first lesson to be drawn from Sir John Anderson’s 
record in Bengal was,”’ he said, ‘‘ that if full scope 
was to be given to our great administrators the 
Government at home must give them a clear and 
intelligible policy to carry out. What staggering 
results might have been achieved by Warren 
Hastings if he had not been hampered at every turn 
by spite and vacillation in Westminster!” Quite 
so, and how different would have been conditions 
in Palestine to-day if Whitehall in all these post- 
war years had had “‘a clear and intelligible policy’’ 
to formulate for Palestine authority and had not 
hampered it at every turn by its own vacillation 


and divided counsels and by endeavouring to make 
it perform the impossible task of serving two 
masters. Had Sir John Anderson had to look to 
Geneva as well as to Whitehall and Simla, his own 
fine gifts as administrator might well have been 
wasted in futile attempts to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable in policy. As it was, he was sure of support 
both from Lord Linlithgow and Lord Zetland in 
preparing his province for the New Order to 
be inaugurated under the Government of India 
Act. He was, in short, accorded a free hand with 
excellent results. And in one respect, perhaps, 
fortune dealt kindly with him. Bengal, at least, 
has been able to save itself from the eccentricities 
of Congress domination. 


GIGNOR MUSSOLINI is the world’s greatest 

opportunist, but while clever opportunism 
may accomplish much in an uneasy, distracted 
Europe, it also has its disadvantages, as the 
Budapest Conference between the partners of the 
Rome Pact of 1934 is already beginning to reveal. 
In the years that have elapsed since that Pact was 
subscribed to by Italy, Austria and Hungary, the 
conditions that recommended it so strongly 
to Italy’s Revisionist partners have been com- 
pletely altered—largely by Italy’s own deliberate 
action. Italy has made new friends and by these 
new friendships has both embarrassed Austria and 
Hungary and exhibited a certain lukewarmness 
towards not only Revision of territories, but also 
the economic policy which was one of the main 
props of this triple alliance. Owing to the 
Abyssinian war Italy has found herself forced to 
pursue a programme of rigid self-sufficiency, and 
this has naturally involved a considerable curtail- 
ment of the economic benefits she has to offer her 
old friends. Moreover, in order to consolidate her 
new friendship with Yugo-Slavia, she is now 
buying from the latter country several commodities 
that she formerly obtained exclusively from 
Austria and Hungary. Little wonder then that, 
in contemplating a conference designed to bring 
about a renewal of the Pact of Rome, Austrian and 
Hungarian opinion is reported to be somewhat 
*“ uneasy ”’ regarding the benefits likely to accrue 
to Italy’s partners, if they adopt the suggestions 
made to them by Rome, that they should leave 
the League, join the anti-Comintern Pact, recog- 
nise Franco and attach themselves firmly to the 
** Rome-Berlin Axis.’”” To Vienna and Budapest 
it might well seem that Italy was suffering from 
the fault in another age attributed to the Dutch, 
of giving too little and asking too much. 


[SOLATIONIST SENTIMENT in the United 

States was a factor that the Apostle of the 
famous Fourteen Points in the last war omitted to 
reckon with, to his own undoing. But it would 
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be a mistake perhaps to gauge the strength of the 
sentiment to-day by the very narrow majority with 
which the motion on the Ludlow Amendment (ask- 
ing for a national referendum as the necessary pre- 
liminary to a declaration of war) was defeated in the 
American House of Representatives. As The 
Times’ Washington correspondent points out, “‘it 
should not be assumed that those who voted to 
discharge the Rules Committee (from further and 
indefinite consideration of the proposal) and to 
bring the issue involved to Congress for full 
debate, would necessarily have supported the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment to the 
States.’’ To ask for a full dress debate is one 
thing; to accept the principle of the Ludlow pro- 
posal quite another. Moreover, it would appear 
that several Representatives had promised to vote 
in favour of the ‘‘ discharge ’’ before the Panay 
incident had occurred, and some of them at least 
must have had reasons to regret the undertakings 
they had given. The issue presented by the Lud- 
low Amendment is, it is said, to be given full 
prominence in the coming General Election this 
yeat. What the American electorate’s attitude to 
it will be remains to be seen. But meanwhile there 
is no reason to regret that the issue has been raised 
and that the American public has been given time 
to ponder President Roosevelt’s weighty words: 
‘* Such an amendment to the Constitution as that 
proposed would cripple any President in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, and it would 
encourage other nations to believe that they could 
violate American rights with impunity.” 


(SANADA PRODUCED MORE gold 

year than she has ever done before. The 
value of the gold is estimated at the respectable 
figure of £28,000,000. Still more impressive, per- 
haps, is the fact that the total mineral production of 
Canada in 1937, including gold, ran to £90,410,000. 
When it is considered that before the war the 
mineral production of Canada was valued at 
£29,120,000, it will be seen how spectacular has 
been the advance not.only in the prospecting and the 
opening up of virgin land, but in mining practice 
itself. Gold milling plants in operation through- 
out the Dominion now number 128, with a daily 
capacity of more than 47,000 tons. In addition 13 
new gold milling plants are under construction, 
and 8 more are proposed. Yet in 1931 Canada had 
only 30 gold mills with a production from all 
sources of 2,600,000 ounces. 


OCTORS, like lesser men, are subject to fads, 
and it is not necessary always to take their 

most emphatic pronouncements on the subject of 
health as if they were the decrees of an all-wise 
Providence. Hence one may afford to smile at 
Dr. Leonard Williams’ savage indictment, in an 
address to the New Health Club, against the ‘‘bald- 
headed, pot-bellied, bibulous, gluttonous, smoke- 
sucking fools ’’ of fifty. After all, fatness in men 
and women, as Dr. Williams ought to know, is by 
no means invariably due to excess in diet ; as often 
as not, it is the result of glandular troubles. And 
there are many men who are exceedingly fit at 
fifty and over who have not subjected themselves 
and have no intention of subjecting themselves to 


the rigours of Dr. Williams’ prescription for 
middle age; no tobacco, no alcohol and the mini- 
mum of food. One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison is a saying with much truth in it, and there 
is not nor ever can be any rule of life that can be 
safely applied to every human being, except it be 
the one of ‘‘ Moderation in all things ’’—a dictum 
that might also be said to apply to Physicians 
when inclined to indulge in too sweeping asser- 
tions. For the rest, if Dr. Williams has only 
scorn for his middle-aged brethren who are fat, 
there is some comfort for these targets of his 
vehemence in those famous lines : 
Tet me have men about me that are fat. 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


NE OF THE most remarkable typewriters 
in the world is in course of construction at a 
factory in England. It has been evolved after long 
research at the request of the Ceylon Government 
authorities who are applying the latest methods to 
all departments of Commerce and Education. The 
creation of a typewriter which would reproduce the 
very difficult compiled symbols of the Sinhalese 
alphabet has baffled craftsmen for years, and 
although Germany was able to turn out one type- 
writer which made a very fair attempt to overcome 
the Tamil characters the Sinhalese has so far 
proved beyond the powers of all European makers. 
A major difficulty was that there are 80 letters in 
the Sinhalese alphabet and a large variety of com- 
binations and in some cases the key had to strike 
without the carriage moving in order that one 
character might be almost superimposed on 
another. Yet this new typewriter has precisely the 
same number of keys as the British models. The 
typewriter is now almost complete and will be 
despatched to Ceylon as a sample of what British 
workmanship can achieve. Orders for many more 
will follow and the original may some day perhaps 
find an honoured place in a scientific museum. 


HE NEW YEAR opened at the Regal 
with a picture that is out of the ordinary run. 
It is a crisp, fast moving story of life in a theatrical 
boarding house which carries an unwelcome mes- 
sage for those who aspire to embrace the theatrical 
profession. Stage Door was considered by 
America to be one of the twelve best pictures pro- 
duced by Hollywood last vear and, though one very 
much doubts whether it will be a big success outside 
London, it is excellently directed and beautifully 
played. The film really resolves itself into a duel 
between Katherine Hepburn, as the rich wilful girl 
who thinks she’d like to go on the stage, and 
Ginger Rogers, as the brittle and disillusioned 
young woman who has no doubts about the 
material of which the theatrical ladder is made. 
Adolphe Menjou plays the philandering producer, 
and there is a sensitive performance from Andrea 
Leeds in the part of the girl who has made a suc- 
cess, but has just been forgotten. In the back- 
ground are Constance Collier, as the old trouper, 
and a half a dozen girls whose attitudes towards 
life and the theatre are nicely contrasted, but 
difficult to elucidate, owing to the pace at which 
the action is taken. 
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Leading Articles 


DEADLOCK IN SPAIN 


BASQUE undergraduate at an English Uni- 

versity went home for the Long Vacation. On 
his return he was asked by his friends: ‘‘ What 
have you been doing during the Long ?” 
“ Fighting,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Who were you 
fighting for?’ ‘I was fighting against the 
Spaniards.’’ No cross-examination could elicit 
from him any less negative assertion. He was 
fighting against Spain and that is all there was to 
it. A similar reply would be given by most of the 
Catalans who form if not the backbone at least the 
mainspring of the Government resistance. They 
are fighting against Spain and their hostility 
would be just as violent if General Franco was sup- 
ported by Stalin and the Soviet instead of by 
Hitler and Mussolini. Catalonia has fought Spain 
for centuries in a quiet venomous fashion, and if 
there is one thing inconceivable in this extraordi- 
nary world, it is the government of Spain by 
Catalans. For Catalonia represents everything 
that the true Spaniard !oathes. Probably even the 
Catalan realises that the only Castilian he can ever 
control is a dead Castilian. Fundamentally the 
civil war in Spain is not a struggle between the 
two modern schools of what are so unpleasantly 
called ‘‘ ideologies.”’ It is far more a clash of 
character. For both Basque and Catalan are 
utterly estranged from that Spanish tradition 
which they have always combated and they are 
far more concerned in establishing their local 
liberties than in making either Spain or the world 
safe for democracy. There is a great rift in France 
between the North and the Midi, but France was 
favoured through the genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte which bridged the gulf between the two. 
The Midi is politically the most powerful. It 
excels in all the intrigues, expedients and com- 
promises on which French politics are based. But 
the balance is held by the ghost of the greatest of 
modern dictators, from whom there is no appeal. 
His system gives complete licence to meridional 
vivacity, but it also provides that the stability 


required by the industrial North is maintained 


within certain limits. The scales may seem to go 
up and down with perilous violence, but the equi- 
librium is finally controlled by Napoleon’s soul, 
the army. The Government breathes a hint of 
mobilisation and at once the French Parliament is 
seen in its true light as a debating society which 
serves as a safety valve like our Hyde Park orators 
with no real influence on the national life. 


It was the misfortune of Spain that she never had 
a Napoleon, Bitter necessity compelled the various 
provinces to accept a unity which concealed with- 


out reconciling their differences. Catalonia needed 
the rest of Spain as a market for her industry, and 
Spain needed the manufactured articles. It is 
ironical that the Catalan who is the Provencal 
beyond the Pyrenees should be the industrial, 
while in France the Provencal is the man of the 
soil and the antagonist of the industrial north, but 
it is a matter of relativity. The war brought out 
the truth of underlying enmities and hatreds. The 
craving for unity belongs to Western Spain, 
though one branch, that of the Portuguese, has 
proved refractory and retained its independence, 
thanks largely to a mountain frontier and its 
Atlantic seaboard. In the 16th century there came 
from Spain such a demand for world unity as 
might make the international pacifists of to-day 
blush. ‘* One sword, one empire, one king,’’ was 
the battle cry which drove Spain into disastrous 
wars and Columbus believed that the discovery of 
the New World with all its riches was vouchsafed 
to him to constrain all erring peoples into the one 
true fold. This yearning for unity is expressed 
by the forces under General Franco. The desire 
for multiplicity, for the breaking up of the unit 
into its component parts, which unhappily is 
accompanied by a desire to subject those who 
demand a single rule to those who prefer variety, 
is the inspiration of the Barcelona forces. 


Those who worship peace and think that nothing 
is worse than war will regret the capture of Teruel 
by the Government forces; for it postpones indefi- 
nitely the prospect of peace. From the humani- 
tarian point of view nothing can be more 
regrettable than the deadlock which seems now to 
have been reached. As long as one side was 
steadily extending its conquests and losing no 
ground, there was a reasonable possibility that a 
conclusion would be reached, before the manhood 
of Spain had been utterly wiped out. Italy and 
Germany had staked everything on General Franco 
and it seemed that they had good practical grounds 
for their decision. No one who knew Spain and 
loved its clinging to spiritual things, its antagonism 
to the machine-made civilisation which had been 
kept out of the Peninsular except for a few coastal 
enclaves such as Barcelona, could desire the victory 
of the Government forces. Materialism has won 
so vast an Empire in the West that any further 
advance of its forces would be almost as fatal to 
civilisation as a collision with an errant planet. 
Therefore one can only hope that the fall of Teruel 
is an unfortunate incident. It was held as we held 
Ypres for no military reasons, but for the sake of 
prestige and public opinion. Its loss may be a 
blessing in disguise, if General Franco will con- 
centrate his forces on military objectives as soon as 
General Winter ceases to bar rational operations. 
It is only depressing because it suggests that the 
Government have succeeded in raising troops of 
greater value than they have yet put in the field. 
Catalans are unlikely to do much vigorous fighting 
outside their own country, but it seems certain that 
fresh vigour has been added to the armies. The 
struggle already has lasted long enough. 


There is one consoling feature in the situation. 
No longer do our prophets of evil drench our ears 
with the menace of imminent European war, Time 
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and custom are wonderful solvents. We have 
grown accustomed to the idea of civil war in Spain 
and those responsible for the ship of state are 
able to take measures to protect our interests, 
undisturbed by the lamentations and jeremiads of 
those who tried to make us incapable of making 
war at all, and who are always eager to hurl us into 
the fray. We now can follow our own policy in 
silence, and the dictators whose policies may cut 
across our Own are now pursuing their own ends 
with less vociferation. The shock of some new 
thing may plunge a democracy into deep waters, 
but the Spanish problem has lost its novelty and 
the Far East has diverted the attention of our more 
spectacular journalists. This country can concen- 
trate its attention on following Voltaire’s advice 
and cultivating its garden, keeping a sharp look- 
out that hedges and walls are intact and that a 
warm welcome will be provided for anyone who 
may try to break through and steal. 


A STORY OF RAJPUTANA 


HE history of Rajputana, a group of native 
states in Central India ruled by Rajput 
princes, is a story of unending battle on the part 
of a gallant and romantic people against over- 
whelming odds. Living in a semi-desert country 
where life was, and indeed still is, hard to support, 
it is not surprising that the Rajput warriors should 
have indulged in many a wild foray into neighbour- 
ing lands, fighting hard and riding far with swords 
and stirrups hardly big enough for an English 
boy. 

Hindoos of the warrior caste, corresponding to 
the knights of medizval Europe, their princes 
claim descent from either the sun or the moon and 
their paramount chief, the Rana of Udaipur, is, 
so they believe, the descendant of Rama the God 
king so celebrated in Hindoo song and story. 


After the Moslem invasion of India the Rajputs 
were gradually driven back into the territory they 
now occupy. But even their own country failed to 
provide security and in spite of a gallant resistance 
the Moslem hordes often overpowered them so 
that the cities of Jodhpur and Jaipur were 
sacked and even the mighty fortress of Chitor 
fell before the onslaught of the invader. 


Three times indeed during that relentless 
struggle between the chivalry of Rajputana and 
the savage Moslems the people of Chitor pro- 
claimed ‘‘ Johur ’’—that proud and terrible choice 
of death in preference to dishonour—the last 
occasion being in 1567 when the forces of the 
Emperor Akbar stormed at the walls. The story 
of how the women and children went to their death 
in a furnace underneath the fortress, while the 
men, putting on their saffron robes of honour, 
threw open the gates and rushed out to die fighting, 
should be known to all those who delight in gallant 
deeds. 


Picture to yourselves a noble fortress set high 
on a rocky eminence overlooking the plains of 
Rajputana. It is the last night of Chitor, the 
last night on earth for the chivalry of Mewar, since 


the camp fires of the Emperor Akbar gleam in the 
darkness and the rattle of accoutrements and the 
challenge of sentries can be heard around the lower 
gate. No hope is left. There is no hope for the 
kings, princes, barons and chieftains in the gar- 
rison since they know that the Lord of Mewar, 
Udai Singh, flees away through the darkness to 
find safety at Udaipur. Far below in the plain they 
have seen his broken squadrons pass, and though 
his defeat is their death sentence, the knowledge 
that the god king will survive is also their one 
consolation. The dreaded word, Johur, is on every 
lip and down below in the underground chambers 
the fires burn bright ready for the final sacrifice. 


As dawn appears the throb of a drum indicates 
that the fatal hour has struck and the women, 
wearing their bridal garments and jasmine wreaths, 
pass in all their jewelled splendour down the 
sacrificial steps. Purified by the priests with 
sacred water from the Ganges, and leading by the 
hand their children who though so young are 
doomed to die, this cavalcade of suffering women 
disappears into the raging flames that burn so 
fiercely in the vaults of Chitor. 


Their loved ones gone, the men prepare for the 
final drama. All who are left of the chivalry of 
Mewar—kings, princes, barons and chieftains— 
make ready for the last parade. They don the 
saffron robes as a sign they will fight to the end; 
tie for the last time the saffron safa and proudly 
place upon it some splendid jewel; bind sword and 
shield to their wrists; take up jewelled dagger and 
gilded battle axe. 


At a signal the inner gate is thrown open and 
the chivalry of Rajputana advance for their last 
onslaught. First come the great war drums throb- 
bing out defiance; then the golden standard of 
Mewar and a hundred saffron banners; and behind 
them amidst a forest of waving swords the kings, 
princes and barons under their royal umbrellas 
charge down the slope to die. The lower gates 
are thrown open wide and the brilliant cavalcade 
hurls itself upon the waiting enemy. For a long 
time the saffron banners rise high, and the 
umbrellas pavilion the royal '-ads until at last in 
a welter of blood the saffron clad descendants of 
the sun and moon fall before the swords of the 
Moslem hordes. It is the end of Chitor and a 
great and tragic page has been added to the heroic 
story of Rajput chivalry. 


To-day Chitor is desolate and abandoned still— 
a broken fortress in a lonely eyrie overlooking the 
plains of Rajputana. But when Udai Singh fled 
from Akbar he founded the city of Udaipur so that 
the race of Mewaris still survive. Never have they 
forgotten the rape of their fair fortress city and 
still the true Mewari keeps his beard untrimmed in 
memory of that fatal day, while the war drums 
which so often in the past led the van now sound 
disconsolately from the rear. Even in the royal 
palace, that fairy palace mirrored in the waters of 
the Pichola Lake, it is the same and the Rana of 
Udaipur in the midst of luxury and splendour has 
his bed placed upon a mat of straw and his gold 
plate upon green leaves. Thus is the oath sworn 
by Udai Singh in the bitter moment of defeat kept 
by his descendants, 
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Rajputana is a desert country, and it is only 
with difficulty that the Rajputs, the majority of 
whom are landowners, extract a living from the 
bare and barren soil. The warrior tradition is still 
strong as in the days of old and many young men 
in addition to service in the native state troops, 
enlist in the Indian Army and provide admirable 
material for the cavalry regiments. But they also 
enter the Infantry, notably the ‘* Shekawati 
Pultan,”’ a regiment recruited from the neighbour- 
hood of Jaipur. 

At one time I had the honour to serve in this 
regiment and found the men brave, courteous and 
honourable though sadly lacking in the energy 
that animated their ancestors. 


It is almost impossible to be angry with a 
Rajput, as whenever he sees trouble coming he 
immediately exclaims: ‘‘ It’s all my fault, Sahib 
bahadur ;”’ smiles in a most disarming way and 
begins to talk about the weather or something 
equally irrelevant; indeed they are splendid com- 
panions and are only too pleased for their officers 
to eat with them—a very different attitude to that 
adopted by many Hindoos who consider food 
spoilt, should the white man’s shadow fall upon it. 


They still favour saffron coloured turbans when 
wearing mufti, as an intimation of their readiness 
to fight to the last, like their ancestors, and even 
to-day, no Rajput who looks upon Chitor can 
refrain from tears, for he remembers that morning 
long ago when the chivalry of Rajputana charged 
sword in hand through the lower gate and died 
fighting. 

F. MELLOR. 


CHRISTMAS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


(From a Correspondent) 


I HAVE just been celebrating my first real old- 
fashioned English Christmas — in New 
England. 

There are perhaps a few procrastinators for 
whom the Christmas of 1937 is still in sight, 
but to most of us the annual round is over, presents 
given and received, letters of indiscriminate grati- 
tude despatched and delivered. lather Christmas 
has laid up his beard against another year and the 
busy world returns to its urgent and important 
communications, thankful that they will no longer 
arrive submerged under a host of gilded pinecones, 
tea cosies and home made jellies. 

These events are, of course, familiar to the whole 
Christian world; but a belief seems still to linger 
in the minds of English speaking peoples, not only 
in this country but elsewhere, that England has a 
monopoly of Christmas. Turkey and plum 
pudding, holly and carol singing, family Christ- 
mas trees and possibly a Mummer’s play make up 
the sum of the ceremony and no single one is 
peculiar to England. Yet the legend persists— 
that these things together with their attendant rites 
shape something that is to be found nowhere else 
in the world. The real truth is that the old English 
Christmas sailed away in the Mayflower three 
hundred years ago and is still being celebrated in 


a whole-hearted and spontaneous fashion on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

In New England the bleak mid-winter is already 
making itself telt in December and probably snow 
has fallen as early as November. Every house 
then hangs a green Christmas wreath tied with red 
ribbon upon its white front door; these are made 
of fir and holly and sometimes sprigs of balsam are 
woven in too. Balsam is especially popular among 
flat dwellers since in a warm building they will 
scent the whole staircase. Every house has its 
Christmas tree, hung with silver tinsel and lighted 
with coloured lights, set up in one of the windows. 
Shops are no less anxious to take part; even the 
smallest have their wreaths and many scatter 
artificial snows over their displayed goods; others 
are more festive and have trees. The bank of a 
small country town for instance, newly built and 
shining with white concrete and efficiency, would 
have twin firs placed incongruously in its doorway. 


Individual enterprise, however, is only a small 
part of the celebration. The community as a whole 
must have its Christmas trees and its coloured 
lights. Above the main street of Newhaven, which 
bounds one side of the Campus of Yale University, 
were suspended chains of golden wreaths and silver 
stars; and the smaller towns hang festoons of 
coloured lights along their chief shopping streets 
and across public squares and gardens. Trees are 
set up alike on village greens and at the foot of the 
New York skyscraper; at night in the country they 
are often illuminated by blue lights which make a 
glinting ring on the surrounding snow. 


Christmas customs, originally English, are 
carried out with new fervour. In most towns there 
is a Merchants’ procession, a child of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, organised by the shopkeepers to 
Stimulate Christmas trade. Crowds gather in the 
streets and wave balloons and favours, while cars 
laden with symbolic figures drive slowly by. 
Nearer the day itself come the carols. In the 
Colleges it is the custom for students to go round 
and serenade their class deans, and in return for 
The First Nowell and O little Town of Bethlehem 
—the main features of the repertoire—the class 
deans throw down balls of pop-corn wrapped in 
golden paper like oranges. On Christmas Eve 
many houses have a lighted candle in each of their 
windows and sometimes candelabra or little 
illuminated wreaths set above the door. 


These customs are universal in varying degrees 
of elaboration from Maine to Florida, but it is in 
the south that the real fastnesses of the old- 
fashioned Christmas are to be found. In the towns 
of South Carolina—a state which shares with the 
Roman Catholic Church in the face of the whole 
world the distinction of not recognising divorce— 
they are carried on with all the inconspicuousness 
of a firmly entrenched tradition. Wreaths are 
smaller and the Churches decorated only with local 
poinsettias and trails of vines. But inside the 
houses Christmas cakes are still being made by 
Southern ladies according to old recipes handed 
down to each generation ; and still it is the custom 
to present the Bishop with a Christmas pudding 
on the day before Christmas. Nowhere in England 
could the feast be celebrated more characteristically. 
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Books of The Day 


AN ARTIST’S VALUES 


EW modern books tempt one to such lavish 
quotation as ‘‘ The Summing Up”? of Mr. 
W. Somerset Maugham (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.). 
That is one proof of its excellence and of the 
fascination which ‘‘ the sorting out’? of Mr. 
Maugham’s thoughts exercises on his reader. He 
tells us that he has written this book ‘* to disem- 
barrass my soul of certain notions that have 
hovered about in it too long for my comfort... . 
When I have finished it I can face the future 
with serenity, for I shall have rounded off my life’s 
work.’’ But it must not be gathered from this that 
Mr. Maugham is in any sense offering us an 
apologia pro vita mea. - He may be exceedingly 
frank about himself and about the pattern of life 
he has made for himself—‘‘ not the pattern I 
thought best or even the pattern I should have 
liked to make, but merely that which seemed 
feasible.’ But he has no regrets to register and 
his self-revelation is only intended to illustrate 
both the ideas he harbours and the theme that 
‘‘we are the product of our natures and our 
environment.”’ 


Mr. Maugham, the reader may be astonished to 
note, is singularly modest about his own gifts. 
He claims no more for himself than that he has 
the faculty of acute observation enlarged by travel 


TO BE or 
NOT TO BE 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 
Human Life 
by 
DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 
most forcibly to-day’s problem. Is life 
to be treated as sacred? Whether in 
ignorance or from other motives it is 
being attacked. All speakers will 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Price 3d. 


Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


and special experience and aided by a logical 
sense; a certain power of invention; a natural ease 
of expression and a lively appreciation of good 
literature. As a novelist ‘‘ I have had one advan. 
tage; I have never wanted a subject. I have 
always had more stories in my head than I ever 
had time to write. I have been blamed because 
I have drawn my characters from living persons, 
and from criticisms that I have read one might sup- 
pose that nobody had ever done this before. That 
is nonsense. It is the universal custom. From the 
beginning of literature authors have had originals 
for their creations.’’ It is pleasant, he says, for 
a writer to think that he may be accorded a place, 
however small, in the history of his own country’s 
literature. ‘‘ But, so far as I am concerned, | 
look upon this modest possibility with scepticism.” 


In the course of his literary career he has, he 
says, been charged with many faults—brutality, 
flippancy, cynicism and even superficiality. The 
criticism does not appear to have worried him over- 
much, though he is at some pains to rebut the 
charge of cynicism. He admits he may have 
** brought into prominence certain traits that many 
writers shut their eyes to.’’ But he pleads that, 
after all, an artist must have rather different stand- 
ards from those of the ordinary man. ‘‘ With men 
in general the primary end of thought and action 
is to satisfy their needs and preserve their being; 
but the artist satisfies his needs and preserves his 
being by the pursuit of art; their pastime is his 
grim earnest and so his attitude to life can never be 
the same as theirs. He creates his own values. 
Men think him cynical because he does not attach 
importance to the virtues and is not revolted by 
the vices that move them. He is not cynical. 
But what they call virtue and what they call vice 
are not the sort of things he takes any particular 
interest in.’’ To write well, Mr. Maugham con- 
tends, ‘‘ does not come by instinct; it is an art 
that demands arduous study.’’ Yet to-day, he 
says, ‘‘ writing seems the favourite relaxation of 
the human race. Whole families will take to it 
as in happier times they entered religious houses. 
Women will write novels to while away their 
pregnancies; bored noblemen, axed officers, retired 
civil servants fly to the pen as one might fly to the 
bottle.’ Everyone may have it in him or her to 
write at least one book, but that book, says Mr. 
Maugham, will not necessarily be a good one. 


To the would-be playwright Mr. Maugham 
offers two maxims: ‘‘ Stick to the point 
and, whenever you can, cut.’’ He is, however, 
rather pessimistic on the subject of the ‘* prose 
drama to which I have given so much of my life.” 
He believes that it will soon be dead. ‘* One 
thing seems certain, and that is that if the stage 
play has any chance of survival, it is not by trying 
to do any longer what the pictures can do better. 
Perhaps the best chance the realistic dramatist has 
to-day is to occupy himself with what, till now at 
all events, the screen has not succeeded very well 
in presenting—the drama in which the action is 
inner rather than outer, and the comedy of wit.” 


Mr. Maugham does not by any means confine 
his thoughts and comments to his own special 
business as novelist and playwright. He can be 
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romantic on the subject of love, satirical regarding 
politicians and the *‘ mediocrity of their minds ” 
and mystically philosophical in discoursing upon 
truth, beauty, “* right action’ and the meaning 
and use of life. And wherever his thoughts take 
him, his reader is content to follow, charmed by 
the easy flow of epigram and felicitous phrase, if 
not wholly convinced of the soundness of all Mr. 
Maugham’s conclusions. It is a book, in short, 
which is a veritable treasure-house of good things. 


MUSICIAN AS LITERARY CRITIC 


Dame Ethel Smyth has won fame for herself 
both as a musician and as a vivacious writer of 
memoirs, and it need hardly surprise one that she 
should be able to prove that she has also a nice and 
discriminating taste as literary critic. True, her 
latest book (‘* Maurice Baring,’’ Heinemann, 
illustrated, 15s.), is largely a eulogy of the literary 
work of a life-long friend, ‘‘ the book of an 
admirer,’’ as she calls it; but the subject of her 
study certainly calls for the admiring note and the 
admiration that is evoked is very far from being 
“blind ’’ to shortcomings. Thus she can lament 
that a writer of Mr. Baring’s gifts could have been 
guilty of producing such an “‘ unsatisfactory bit 
of work,’’ as the novel ‘* Overlooked,”’ and can 
only explain it by concluding that it was just such 
an unfortunate accident as befalls those who 
“tread on a piece of orange peel ”’ and slip up in 
the street. And in analysing Mr. Baring’s poeti- 
cal dramas she makes the sound and shrewd 
comment: ‘* When [ have a play in my hand I 
at once begin thinking of how it will act; and if 
obviously badly, no matter what degree of poetical 
heauty informs the main idea and certain scenes, 
it comes for me a little in the category of ‘throwing 
port.’ ’’ (The reference is to a special brand of 
port used, according to Baring, at Oxford supper 
parties for throwing about.) Baring’s drama, 
“The Black Prince,’ she unhesitatingly places 
in this category; she cannot imagine any pulling 
of it about that would transform it into a good 
acting play. 

Dame Ethel mainly justifies this study of hers 
on the ground that ‘ only those who love an 
artist’s work are capable of judging it compre- 
hensively ’’; and there can be no question as to 
the comprehensive nature of her critical analvsis of 
Mr. Baring’s literary output. She treats of him as 
poet, as humorist, as essayist, as prose dramatist, 
as short story writer and as novelist; and not con- 
tent with her own judgment of him she gives tus 
two highly interesting letter sections containing 
correspondence that has passed between Mr. 
Baring and herself, Vernon Lee, Henry Brewster, 
Lawrence of Arabia and George Bernard Shaw. 
This correspondence contains much illuminating 
criticism on literature generally and on Mr. 
Baring’s own work in particular. Writing of 
Mr. Baring’s elegy on the death of Auberon 
Herbert, Lord Lucas, Lawrence is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘ 1 think if ever a death-poem has been 
good it is yours. It takes me, each time I read it 
(even years after, as now, for I haven't seen it, 
certainly, since 1922 when I enlisted) absolutely by 
the throat. It is a lovely thing; and big, ever so 


big; and so simply sincere, and grievous, and 
splendid. 1 think Lucas will live, thanks to you, 
for as long as your language. . . . | envy you the 
perfect welding of art, and feeling, and expression, 
and nobility of thought.” 

Though Mr. Baring has never had any great 
success as a playwright Dame Ethel is convinced 
that one at least of his plays—‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Embassy ’'—is worthy to be regarded as one of his 
** masterpieces ’’; and in this opinion she is forti- 
fied by the views expressed by G.B.S., who 
thought the play ‘‘ exquisitely on the nail’? and 
was moved by admiration of it to enthusiasm for 
‘“‘ nursing ’’ Mr. Baring as a playwright. It is, 
however, Mr, Baring’s novels which Dame Ethel 
rightly regards as ‘* his most important contribu- 
tion to literature."’ She notes and answers some 
of the criticism directed especially against some of 
Mr. Baring’s earlier books—the prominence of 
religion and the unhappy endings, remarking 
fairly enough that ‘‘ ruthlessly as this author 
wring’s one’s heart, he makes up for it by handing 
us a talisman ’’; and then goes on to dwell on two 
particular features of his ‘‘ response to life.”’ 
‘The magic stop so often used in his music, 
which, uniting past, present and future in one 
shining dewdrop, emancipates from the thraldom 
of the personal calendar ’’ is one, but there is 
another ‘* still more priceless.” ‘* The youngest 


and most light-hearted among us,” she says, ‘‘will 
know some day, though one cannot expect them 
to realise it now, that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. For which reason, he who by 
the exercise of his genius helps us without boring 
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us to make friends with sorrow, sickness and 
death, may well, when his hour comes, cry ‘Nunc 
dimiitis,’ for he will not have lived in vain.” 


In discussing ‘‘ C ’’—with ‘‘ The Lonely Lady 
of Dulwich’ perhaps the finest of the Baring 
novels—Dame Ethel has an amusing comment to 
make on the strange fascination that Leila 
Bucknell appears to have exerted on certain 
members of her sex :— 

Soon after ‘‘ C ” appeared, “ Leila” was being dis- 
cussed by some femmes du monde—who agreed that 
so wicked a character could have been produced by the 
Victorian epoch alone and no longer existed. Upon 
which a Mrs. X who was present—a virtuous woman, 
happily married to an extremely respectable public 
servant—said that Leila was charming and she would 
rather have been like her than anyone in fiction! And 
I myself remember that a certain lady professed to 
believe that she had been taken as a model for Leila; 
and behind stimulated indignation peeped out manifest 
satisfaction. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE IN COLOUR 


Batsford books are always remarkable for the 
excellence of their numerous _ illustrations. 
Hitherto these have been monochrome photo- 
graphs. But in ‘‘ The Coloured Counties ”’ 
(8s. 6d.) there has for the first time been a resort to 
colour, the 92 pictures being taken direct from 
nature by the Dufaycolor process. The general 
effect is extraordinarily good, the soft tones, the 
different colours, the lights and shades of the 
English landscape under the changing conditions 
of the seasons being all produced with an accuracy 
and artistry that are truly amazing. The text, which 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


“Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 


DEATH FUNGUS” 


gives a brief survey of the English landscape and 
its antiquities, is in the very capable hands of Mr. 
Charles Bradley Ford, an author who reveals both 
his love for the English countryside and his inti- 
mate knowledge of its varying aspects and its lore. 
As a pioneer in colour photography on a lavish 
scale this book is sure of a warmly appreciative 
welcome. 


AN ARCHITECT’S IDEALS 
The late Mr. A. R, Powys, who died in 1936, 
was one of the family of well-known brothers of 
that name. He was an architect by profession and 
for the last twenty-five years of his life was Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. His long connection with that Society 
and the good work he did for it did not, however, 
mean that he was in any sense a fanatical preserver 
of the old just because it was old. He had his own 
strong convictions and they were influenced by a 
sturdy grain of commonsense in his composition 
that fully recognised the needs of present-day 
econoinics. His ideals were set forth both in the 
speeches he made for the Society and in the many 
essays he wrote on the subject of architecture, and 
they are succinctly summed up by his brother, Mr. 
John Cowper Powys, in the preface to the 
Memorial volume containing a collection of his 
papers, entitled ‘‘ From the Ground Up” 
(Dent, 6s.) :— 
The ‘“ beauty ’’ he was always fighting for, the 
‘“‘ beauty ”’ that arises inevitably from the ground up, 
where designer, builder and craftsman are honestly 
working within the limits of economic necessity, the 
‘beauty ” that is not only local, racial, indigenous, 
but is adaptable to the newest uses of iron and concrete 
and to the providing of inexpensive homes for the 
people of this land, was the same ‘‘ beauty ’’—so much 
more than the artistic experiments of individual genius 
—that the old churches, houses and bridges of England 
had supplied to our fathers. It is T. S. Eliot, I think, 
who suggests somewhere that in the matter of poetry 
you have to consider the continuity of the past with 
the present and with what they both carry forward into 
the future; and it seems to me that what my brother 
saw more clearly than many artists is that it is 
a petty and ignoble fastidiousness to be prepared to 


sacrifice the new life-necessities of vast numbers of our 
fellow-countrymen for the sake of expensive quietness 
and the exclusive charm of the picturesque. But the 
bulk of the old buildings he sought to save . . . were 
buildings that had been as obedient to the natural 
economtes of materials and the communal necessities 
of our people as the most unpicturesquely convenient 
houses of our own day.” 


The collected papers show how the practical 
architect in Mr. A. R. Powys always differentiated 
between what he regarded as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of architecture and the foolish catchwords 
of unreasoning sentiment. 


If he could fight hard for Waterloo Bridge, he 
could also find it in him to praise Bush House as 
a “‘noble’’ edifice, ‘‘ set precisely at the right 
distance from the horizontal stretch of Chambers’ 
masterpiece,’’ Somerset House. Because the 
great barn at Harmondsworth was built of oak 
so as to be as durable as possible, he did not hold 
that all barns to-day should be similarly con- 
structed. ‘‘ For to-day we are aware of tendencies 
towards change on all sides. A building erected 
for use in a changing trade is wisely built in a 
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temporary or semi-temporary manner.’’ Equally 
he was opposed to setting up ‘‘ Tudor ”’ petrol 
stations. ‘* A newly-built petrol station, where 
carefully wrought oak timbers and the skill of an 
old-time thatcher are paraded,”’ he said, ‘* is bad 
architecture. . . The very word petrol is closely 
associated in our minds with risks from fire; there- 
fore from instinct, if not from real practical reason- 
ing, readily inflammable materials are out of place 
in a building where petrol is stored or sold.’’ 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Gerald Bullett as a writer has that quiet 
undefinable quality that charms the reader at once 
into happy contentment with the novel in hand, 
and that quality ensures the success of ‘* The 
Bending Sickle’? (Dent). The heroine, the 
younger daughter of a parson, who has been 
twice married and is the mother of three daughters, 
is by no means “ Time’s Fool.’’ Her life’s 
adventures have neither soured her, nor taken 
from her a fine sense of humour. We meet her 
first as an elderly woman whom a publisher has 
come to visit, more than a little dubious about 
obtaining her permission to republish a novel she 
wrote as a young woman, since he sees in that 
book merely ‘‘a miracle of ingenuous absurdity”’ 
that might with profit to himself and her be 
‘“‘ exposed to the affectionate derision of the nine- 
teen-thirties.”” Then before she can give her 
answer, Mr. Bullett switches us back through her 
whole life up to that moment. We are then pre- 
pared for her lively response to the publisher's 
suggestion. ‘* My beautiful Lord Roger! How 
they will laugh at me. What fun it will be!’ 

“The Island of the Mist,’ by Franklyn Kelsey 
(Harrap) is a story written from the series of thriller 
plays which Mr, Kelsey wrote some four years 
ago for broadcasting and in which he himself took 
part. Those who enjoyed the plays will equally 
enjoy the story made out of them and not least 
perhaps because of the pleasure of renewing 
acquaintance with those delightful Cockneys, 
Conky and Shorty. 


Mr. Rumer Godden has _ skilfully and with 
delightful artistry woven into his story of Calcutta 
(‘‘ The Lady and the Unicorn,’? Peter Davies) 
the threads of antiquarian lore, European ex- 
clusiveness and the pathetic longings and 
ambitions of that community of mixed descent 
which now calls itself by the name of Anglo- 
Indians in preference to the old term Eurasian. 
The story, a very moving one, set out with a light 
and delicate touch and with an intimate knowledge 
of the Calcutta environment, concerns three 
daughters of a_ poverty-stricken Anglo-Indian 
household and the relations of one of them with a 
young European assistant of a Calcutta commercial 
rm. 


Messrs. Val. Gielgud and Holt Marvell gave 
their inspector Spears a sensational enough crime 
to investigate when they staged a ‘ Death at 
Broadcasting House,’’ with a million or so listeners- 
in as witnesses to what they had heard happen. 
Not content with that the same ingenious collabor- 
ators have now piled Pelion on Ossa for their 
detective hero by putting on his shoulders the 


investigation of a crime committed before a gather- 
ing of the most distinguished policemen in Europe. 
Of course, the Inspector does the business all right 
and readers of ‘* Death in Budapest ’’ (Rich and 
Cowan) have the satisfaction of reading not only 
a lively crime story, but one that is full of colour 
of the Budapest scene. 


“W.1.”) (Heinemann) is by another writer 
expert in the art of producing a highly palatable 
mystery mixture—Mr. Paul McGuire. In this 
tale we are given a good puzzle with quite a 
number of possible suspects and while Mr. 
McGuire keeps his story moving at just the right 
pace he yet finds time to interest his readers in the 
various characters he presents to them. 


Mr. Edison Marshall has chosen for the scene 
of his adventure-romance that corner of Central 
Asia near the borders of China and Tibet. ‘‘ The 
White Brigand ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton) tells of 
the abduction of a young American girl and her 
uncle who are in China for the purpose of re-dis- 
covering a Jade mine, formerly found by the girl’s 
father. The white brigand who abducts them is 
the orphan of two American missionaries and the 
adopted son of a Central Asian chieftain. The 
reader naturally expects that the American girl and 
the brigand will fall in love with one another, and 
this is what happens. But the author tells his 
story well, with plenty of incident culminating in 
a big battle. 


‘** Horler for Excitement ’’ is the slogan gener- 
ally attached to Mr. Sydney Horler’s books, and 
it is justified by the lavishly generous manner in 
which he provides his thrills. His latest book, 
** The Evil Messenger ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton), 
will be found exciting enough by any readers who 
believe, or are able to persuade themselves into 
believing, in Occultism and Black Magic. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Lovat Dickson announce Sir Charles Petrie’s 
new book, ‘‘ The Chamberlain Tradition ’’ for the 
end of the present month. 

The Oxford University Press’ January issues 
will include an English translation of Count 
Hermann Keyserling’s book on ‘‘ Immortality.” 

In the spring the same firm hope to bring out 
a posthumous work by the late Rev. Edgar 1. 
Tripp, a trustee of Shakespeare’s birthplace and a 
lifelong student of the poet. This book will be 
called *‘ Shakespeare, Man and Artist.” 

From Stanley Paul will be coming towards the 
end of January Mr. Garry Allighan’s biography of 
Sir John Reith, Director-General of the B.B.C. 

Mr. W. J. Blyton, author of that entertaining 
literary contour map, ‘‘ English Cavalcade,’’ has 
a new volume coming from John Murray on 
January 20. This is entitled ‘‘We are Observed ”’ 
and gives a panorama of the English character as 
mirrored in English literature. 

The Third, Revised Edition (with a new Preface 
and an additional chapter) of Mr. Hartley Wither’s 
financial classic, ‘‘ Stocks and Shares,”’ will also 
be published by John Murray on January 20. 

Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s autobiography, ‘‘As 
Much as I Dare,” is announced by Collins for next 
month. 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S ROAD 
PLANNING 


HE defence question continues to be in the fore- 
front of Australian discussions, and in this 
connection the Sydney Bulletin has recently raised 
the point of the Commonwealth’s poor supply of 
good roads and its indifferent road-planning. 
‘** Ever since,’’ it writes, ‘‘ there has been a Com- 
monwealth defence system authorities have pointed 
out the dangers of running railways along the coast 
in positions in which they could easily be cut by 
raiding enemies. But the same policy has been 
repeated in road construction. Splendid highways, 
cambered and curved for high speeds, have been 
constructed between mainland capitals. There- 
upon Acts have been passed and boards set up to 
stifle commercial motor transport. Some short 
tourist roads on a modern scale radiate from State 
capitals. A few moderately good roads which tail 
off into an earth surface a hundred miles or so from 
Sydneyand Melbourne run into the country, giving 
communication to the larger towns. But even 
within easy reach of the cities there is still an 
immense amount of road-building to be done. To 
get to some of Australia’s finest beauty spots is a 
difficult undertaking. The Kangaroo Valley, 
about’ 100 miles from Sydney, unsurpassed for 
loveliness, can be reached only by a narrow, wind- 
ing, pot-holed track, with steep grades and hairpin 
bends, and so narrow that in places cars can barely 
pass each other on it. The route along the upper 
reaches of the Hawkesbury, within 60 miles of 
Sydney, provides a drive of breathtaking beauty. 
The road is a washed-out track full of gullies, 
bends and stretches which hang over the edges of 
precipices. Here again two cars of normal size 
cannot pass without danger. 

** Good roads to such places are needed, and so 
are main internal national highways. A league 
has been formed in central-western N.S. Wales to 
promote the construction of a road from Longreach 
to Sydney, via Walgett and Mudgee. There is no 
all-weather track at the present time. While the 
highway from Sydney to Melbourne (569 miles) is 
such that drivers can cover it in one day in day- 
light, the journey to Longreach from Sydney 
(1,200 miles) cannot be compassed in less than five 
days by good drivers, and it is gruelling to cars. 
From northern N.S. Wales onwards, the ‘‘ road ”’ 
is merely a rutted blacksoil track for most of the 
distance. From a defence point of view, an al!- 
weather road over this route would be valuable. 
Beyond Longreach, tracks are good, except for a 
hundred miles or so across the Selwyns, and a 
highway from Longreach to Sydney would mean 
that ordinary drivers starting from Longreach 
could reach Sydney in three days and Barkly 
Tableland residents in five days. Linkage with 
roads already running to the coast would be made 
easier. In case of war, the new highway would 
provide a means whereby organisation of transport 
could be safely carried well back from points of 
attack on the east coast. Such a road need not be 


expensive. Built on the lines of the Indian Grand 
Trunk road, it would meet all requirements and 
greatly facilitate inter-station inter-town 
traffic.’”’ 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


General Smuts’ contention that the Germans 
were precluded from claiming rights in South- 
West Africa owing to the Agreement of 1923 has 
been the subject of adverse comment in the 
German Press. One Berlin paper at least declared 
that General Smuts had been incorrect in speak- 
ing of a formal agreement whereby Germany had 
recognised that the future of South-West Africa 
lay with the Union. In view of these comments, 
the Cape Times has unearthed the correspondence 
that passed between General Smuts and Dr. de 
Haas, who, with Dr. Ruppel, was the accredited 
representative of the German Government in the 
negotiations with General Smuts in London. 
General Smuts, in a letter to Dr. de Haas, on 
October 23, 1923, mentioned that ‘* ever since the 
conclusion of peace the Administration of South- 
West Africa and the German nationals (in South- 
West Africa) have worked together for the common 
good, but the natural feelings of the latter have 
prevented them from doing anything which might 
be construed as disloyal to their fatherland, The 
German Government have now removed this difli- 
culty, and I have no doubt that they will act on 
your advice and accept the new citizenship in a 
good and loyal spirit.’”. Dr. de Haas wrote on 
the same date as follows: ‘‘ Recognising that the 
future of South-West Africa is now bound up 
with the Union of South Africa, and that it would 
be a wise policy for the German nationals in that 
territory to throw in their lot with South Africans, 
the German Government are prepared to use their 
influence with these nationals to induce them to 
accept Union citizenship under a general naturalis- 
ation law of the Union, and to advise them not to 
exercise their right of declaring themselves outside 
of that citizenship.’’ ‘The 1923 document, says the 
Cape Times, was a final document signed by the 
German Government and the Union Government 
and, if words have any meaning, it plainly indi- 
cates that the German Government recognised, 
without qualification, that the future of South- 
West Africa was permanently bound up with the 
Union. ‘‘ No attempt on the part of German 
newspapers to-day can invalidate a document 
which the German Government itself has never 
attempted, as far as we are aware, to disown.”’ 


UNION’S PROSPEROUS RAILWAYS 

The report of the General Manager of Railways 
and Harbours, Mr. T. H. Watermeyer, for the 
financial year ended March, 31, 1937, reveals that 
the South African Railways and Harbours have 
enjoyed another record-breaking year of prosperity 
and expansion, leading to the necessity for taking 
special steps ‘‘ to cope with a situation unparalleled 
in the history of these railways.”’ ‘* In my annual 
report covering the last three years,’’ the report 
opens, ‘‘ I predicted that the prosperity which had 
returned to the Union Railways and Harbours 
after the end of the 1932-33 financial year and 
which had increased from year to year would con- 
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tinue for some time. That these optimistic fore- 
casts were justified is evidenced by the fact that, 
while the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 were note- 
worthy for soaring traffic and revenue figures, 
these figures were completely eclipsed during the 
year under review, and since the close of the year 
many traffic and revenue records of long standing 
have been broken.”’ 


During the year under review, 70,284,151 train 
and engine miles were run, representing an 
increase of 7.46 per cent. over the previous year, 
and of 38.83 per cent. over the depression year of 
1932-33. Passenger journeys, numbering 
96,496,033 during the year 1936-37, represented a 
corresponding increase over the previous year, 
while the 17,461,986 tons of goods carried was 4.40 
per cent. greater than the 1935-36 figure. Coal 
amounting to 9,612,201 tons brought the total 
increase in revenue-earning tons carried to 3.15 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. ‘The 
total earnings of the railways (main services) 


~ amounted to £31,892,791 for 1936-37, as compared 


with £30,049,854 in 1935-36, and only £20,619,878 
during 1932-33. 


NEW WONDER BRIDGE 


A hundred and fifty miles from the nearest rail- 
head a party of men from Northern England have 
settled in the dense bush on the bank of the Zam- 
bezi river, in Southern Rhodesia. As if by magic, 
a little modern township has sprung up around 
them, for they brought their houses with them in 
sections. The previous inhabitants of the area 
were rhinos, elephants, buffalos and lions. The 
heat is fierce, though curiously not enervating, for 
the Zambezi has gouged a deep valley, some 50 
miles wide, between the cool highlands of the two 
Rhodesias. These intrepid pioneers are the 
engineers who, on behalf of the Beit Trust, are 
building from British materials the great tew 
* Otto Beit ”’ bridge, in the Chirundu Gorge, 240 
miles from Salisbury. When, about 11 months 
hence, it is finished the capitals of the two 
Rhodesias will be within almost a day’s run of 
each other and travellers will be saved a distance 
of about 600 miles. The total length of this new 
suspension bridge will be 1,210 feet, which is 30 
feet shorter than the Birchenough Bridge, over the 
Sabi river, another of the Beit benefactions, in the 
south-east of the Colony. The roadway will be 
18 feet wide and each of the footpaths 3 feet wide. 

As, at the site chosen, the northern bank of the 
Zambezi is higher than the southern, the main 
span of the bridge will have to rise 24 feet in 
crossing, a very unusual thing for a suspension 
bridge. It is the narrowest part of the river for 
many miles and, while the water on the southern 
side is shallow, the northern half of the channel 
is 40 feet deep. 


DRIFTWOOD’S ARCTIC ODYSSEY 


One of the most romantic of the stories brought 
back by Canada’s Eastern Arctic Patrol is illus- 
trated by a piece of driftwood which is now being 
carefully preserved in Ottawa. Worn and greyed 
from exposure in Arctic waters, the wood was 
picked up in Bellot Strait by the officer in charge 


of the Patrol. Measuring about six inches in 
diameter and three or four feet in length, it was sent 
to the experts in the Department of Mines and 
Resources, where it was identified as black spruce. 
A count of the annual rings indicated that the tree 
was over one hundred years old before it was up- 
rooted, but the really interesting part of the story 
was that it had passed through the North-West 
Passage. 

From some forest on the banks of the great 
Mackenzie River or one of its tributaries, the drift- 
wood found its way to the Arctic Ocean, and 
travelled around the north side of Banks Island and 
Victoria Island via McClure Strait, McClintock 
Channel and Franklin Strait to Bellot Strait, which 
divides Somerset Island from Boothia Peninsula, 
the most northerly point of the mainland of the 
North American continent. The definite locality 
from which it came will never be known, nor the 
time occupied in its long tortuous journey, but 
from Bellot Strait to where trees of this size grow 
is far away. Bellot Strait by this route is 1,500 
miles from the Mackenzie delta, and this tree must 
have started its travels from the Mackenzie River 
or one of its tributaries, possibly another 2,000 
miles from the Mackenzie’s mouth. Derived from 
any other source, it could not have been found in 
Bellot Strait, as adverse currents render any other 
route improbable. The success of this weather- 
beaten forest fragment in making an Arctic odyssey 
has won it an honoured place in the museum of the 
Forest Products Laboratories at Ottawa. 


HELPING THE FARMER 

Successive Governments of Canada have always 
given pride of high place to the farmer, and are 
unremitting in their efforts to raise the whole stan- 
dard of his living and of his agricultural practice. 
Hence the establishment under the wing of the 
Department of Agriculture of illustration centres 
to provide connecting links between the individual 
farmer and the experimental stations which the 
Government maintains in all parts of the Dominion, 
The work of cach station differs according to the 
nature of the surrounding country, with the result 
that each community can receive at the illustration 
centre instructions on those problems which affect 
its own specific holdings. The value of this system 
was vividly illustrated during the recent drought 
conditions in the Prairies under the Prairie 
Rehabilitation Act. There are 43 district experi- 
mental stations working in conjunction with 192 
illustration centres, touching 111 phases of farm 
problems and practical agriculture. 

In British Columbia, Northern Manitoba and the 
Eastern Provinces the policy of farm planning and 
reorganisation has been the subject of particular 
study. The work includes the reorganising of the 
whole farm, making provision for the necessary 
roads, ditches and drainage, and estimating the 
acreage required for protein hays, coarse grain and 
feed products. All stations, whatever their 
speciality, encourage the growth of shelterbelts, a 
process which has already led to the distribution of 
millions of trees and a change in the whole aspect 
of the Prairie vista. The plantings have consisted 
of ash, elm, poplar, white spruce and pine. 
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BIRD DEFENDERS 
A serious invasion of Canada has been repelled 
—by birds. There are few countries which have 
carried to greater lengths the new and natural 
means to combat agricultural difficulties of all 
kinds, and among the latter the worms which 
threaten grass and grain are particularly high in 
the list of public enemies. During the summer in 
the eastern part of the province of Quebec an inva- 
sion of these worms began, and at once the agti- 
cultural expert mustered flocks of robins, warblers, 
larks, sparrows, gulls and shore birds to launch a 
counter-attack. It has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. Early and late the bird caught the worm, 

and now there is not one left to turn, 


CANADA’S SHEEP 


An estimate puts the number of sheep in Canada 
at 3,400,000—and the number is growing. Large 
though this population may be, however, it is but 
a tithe of that of Australia, which boasts 
112,000,000 sheep, this representing one of the few 
instances in which Canada, in an agricultural 
sense, is behind the other parts of the Empire. 

The lag is, however, intentional. Hitherto 
Canada has concentrated largely on the growing 
of grain and the raising of cattle, but she is devot- 
ing more and more attention to the possibilities of 
sheep farming and the growing of wool. Already 
she produces nearly 20, 000, 000 Ibs. w eight of wool 
every, year. It is estimated, incidentally, that the 


total sheep population of the world runs to 
700,000,000. 


THE PERFECT HOUSE 

The average house in a Canadian city is 
probably as replete with labour-saving devices and 
general amenities as that of any city in the world. 
Even so, the authorities are not entirely satisfied 
and plans are being discussed for an architectural 
competition for a house costing not more than 
£500 and fully equipped to withstand all the 


RHEUMATIC and ARTHRITIC 
ILLS ENDED! 


OVER 5,030 DOCTORS USE REMEDY 


(Figures certified by Chartered Accountants) 
Gout, Lumbago and Sciatica also Relieved 


In recent years an increasing body of medical opinion has turned to 
the support of a particular remedy for Rheumatic and Athritic ills. This 
remedy, which is known as “* Curicones,” has been strikingly successful 
in a large number of varied cases. 

It has achieved both the relief and banish of Rh id Arthritis, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago and Sciatica. The fact that in 1931, 
300 doctors were using or recommending “ Curicones,” and in 1936, a 
Chartered Accountants’ Certificate states that 5,037 doctors are so doing, 
suggests that the “ Curicones "’ remedy warrants your attention. 

Curicones”” are small, tasteless gelatine capsules, easily swallowed 
and assimilated. The ingredients comprising the unique formula are all 
approved by the British Pharmaceutical Authorities. If you would like to 
know more of this proved remedy, please send the coupon now for a 
Free Trial Treatment and Descriptive Literature. 


COUPON 


To STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD., 
Mfg. Chemists and Dru: (Dept. 
19-21, Farringdon adon, 
Please send Free and post-paid a Trial e ly of amen: 
with an interesting booklet on HOW and WHY they conquer 
Rheumatic and allied ailments. 


Please write in BLOCK Letters. 


rigours of climate, and at the same time contribut- 
ing as much as higher-priced residences to the 
easing of the housewife’s lot. The fixing of the 
suggested price has been decided upon as a result 
of present concentration on encouraging the 
creation of first-class homes for people with third- 
class incomes. 


CEYLON AND THE EMPIRE 


Ceylon continues to buy more from this country. 
For the first cleven months of 1987 the Island had 
taken £3,670,000 worth of goods from the United 
Kingdom, an increase of nearly £600,000 on her 
purchases for the same period in 1936. Ceylon’s 
total imports from the Empire have also increased, 
comparing the same periods, by over £2,200,000 
to £11,000,000. Her foreign imports for the first 
eleven months of 1957 totalled some £5,560,000. 
The Island’s exports also increased. In the eleven 
months ending November 1937, her total exports 
rose to over £21,000,000 an increase of nearly 
£4,500,000 on the same period in 1936. | Exports 
to the Empire increased in the same period by 
£2,240,000 to £14,500,000. 


PROHIBITION IN CEYLON 


Mr. S. H. Wadia, Excise Commissioner in 
Ceylon, in his Administration Report for 1936, 
just issued, remarks that ‘** the country as a whole 
is gradually beginning to realise the futility of 
pursuing a Policy of total prohibition.” He goes 
on to say: “‘ The recent pronouncement of the 
(Congress) Prime Minister of Madras in experi- 
menting with total prohibition in the Salem 
District has been eagerly held up by prohibition 
enthusiasts as an example for emulation in Ceylon. 
Should not Ceylon wait for the results of the 
experiment, and also pay heed to the counsel of 
equally strong prohibition enthusiasts elsewhere, 
whose practical wisdom has led them to a complete 
reorientation of their views? ‘The complete break- 
down of prohibition in the United States, the over- 
whelming vote against it on the New Zealand 
referendum, its failure in all other countries where 
it was initiated and ecarricd on with enthusiasm, and 
nearer home the prohibition fiasco in Jaffna should 
make thinking people pause to consider whether 
the introduction of the racket of illicit liquor traffic 
is not a greater evil than that of intemperance on 
the part of comparatively few depraved individuals 
who will not drink in moderation. The conspicuous 
improvement of national sobricty in England has 
been achieved, not by such wholesale abolition of 
licensed premises as has taken place in Ceylon, but 
by tireless eflort and propaganda in the school, 
the street, and the press—conspicuously absent in 
the programme of the temperance workers in 
Ceylon, except at their annual rallies. | Where 
excise control over illicit traffic in spirits succeeds 
to the point of total suppression, e.g., in Rakwana 
area, the Indian estate labourers have taken to 
consuming even strongly denatured methylated 
spirits. Once again, a number of deaths in that 
area were due to alcoholic poisoning from methy- 
lated spirits. Distillation of low grade spirits 
from treacle, manufacture of imitation toddy from 
yams and other such nefarious activities have 
sprung up in an alarmingly large number of areas, 
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where illicit manufacture of toddy is made difficult 
by excise activities. Such activities necessarily 
make excise officers unpopular, and evoke the false 
cry of ‘harassment of villagers’ from responsible 
public men who should know better.” 


AIR DEVELOPMENTS 


The dawn of a New Year is witnessing the 
entrance upon a new and important phase of 
Empire air progress. Of outstanding importance, 
among the events of the next twelve months, will 
be the continuation of commercial flying trials on 
the North Atlantic. Drawing upon all the data 
gained during the tests of 1937, these ocean flights 
of 1988 will bring still nearer the establishment 
of a regular commercial flying-boat route to and 
fro across the North Atlantic. It is eighteen years 
since Alcock and Brown achieved the first non- 
stop aeroplane flight between Newfoundland and 
Ireland, and ever since then the aim has been to 
bridge this stretch of ocean with a regular air 
service. To-day one of the most important aspects 
of a North Atlantic airway lies in the fact that it 
will furnish a link between the existing Empire 
flying routes and the aerial networks of Canada 
and the United States. 


In regard to the long-distance transport of mails 
by air, an interesting development will be the final 
trials of the Short-Mayo composite apparatus, built 
for the Air Ministry and Imperial Airways. The 
lower component of this apparatus, the flying-boat 
‘“* Maia,”’ and also the upper component, the long- 
range seaplane ‘“* Mercury,’’ have been tested suc- 
cessfully in individual flight; while trials have 
also been carried out in mounting the seaplane on 
the wing of the flying-boat. The next stage, now 
impending, will be for the two components to 
ascend together under their own power as one 
machine; and then when a sufficient height has 
been attained, the seaplane will be launched in 
mid-air from its mother craft. It is by this method 
that it is hoped to carry bigger mail-loads at higher 
speeds, and for longer distances non-stop, than 
would be possible by surface launching. Re- 
searches in connection with another method for 
increasing the range of commercial aircraft are 
being carried out by Imperial Airways. By this 


system an air-liner is fuelled while in flight from 


another specially-equipped ‘“‘ tanker’ type of 
aircraft. 


The new Empire flying-boats, already operating 
on the Africa and India routes, will, during 1938 
continue on eastward from India, it being hoped 
that by early in the summer they will be flying right 
through to Australia. As soon as this England- 
Australia marine air route is fully established, 
the ‘‘ all-first-class-mails-by-air ’? scheme—operat- 
ing already on the Africa service—will be brought 
into effect upon it. During 1938, apart from 
additions to the Imperial Airways marine air-fleet, 
the Company will be bringing into service new 
land-plane air-liners of the ‘“‘E” and “F” 
classes. Air-liners of the ‘‘ E ’’ class, as used on 
European routes, will provide luxurious accom- 
modation for as many as 40 passengers. Some of 
these ‘‘ E”’ class machines will also come into 
service on Empire routes. 


Another very notable advance has been made in 
the development of air travel throughout the 
Empire. The big Imperial Airways flying-boat, 
the ‘“‘Centaurus,”’ on a survey flight from England 
to Australia and New Zealand, has duly carried 
out its programme. The ‘‘ Centaurus’’ was 
the first commercial flying-boat to cross the 
Tasman Sea between Australia and New Zealand 
and back from New Zealand to Australia, this 
double flight being a prelude to the establishment— 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be com- 
pleted—of a regular service linking New Zealand 
with Australia. The arrival of the *‘ Centaurus ”’ 
at Auckland was watched by the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Mr. Savage, and the Mayor of 
Auckland, while a large crowd cheered the flying- 
boat as it alighted. Captain J. W. Burgess, the 
Commander of the ‘‘ Centaurus,’ is a New 
Zealander, and among wireless signals exchanged, 
as the flying-boat neared the end of the Tasman 
Sea crossing, were greetings between Captain 
Burgess and his father in New Zealand. From 
Auckland, the ‘‘ Centaurus ’’ visited Wellington, 
Lyttelton, and Dunedin. And now having returned 
across the Tasman Sea to Sydney, the flying- 
boat is expected to make trips to Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Hobart. 
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Your Investments 


SIGNS OF RETURNING 
CONFIDENCE 


REVIVAL of confidence to a small degree on 

Wall-street has had a remarkable effect on 
Stock Markets in London and other centres. The 
whole situation in U.S.A. is so complicated by the 
struggle between Washington and ‘“‘big business”’ 
that to take any view is daring in the extreme. In 
the long run American securities should register 
substantial gains, but this is of small importance 
compared with the condition of actual business in 
the States. Since the U.S.A. comprises 45 per 
cent. of the world’s total manufacturing capacity 
as against Europe’s 42 per cent., American 
industry is of paramount importance as a factor in 
the demand for the world’s raw materials. 


BANKING RESULTS 

Profit figures of the leading banks disclosed the 
expected improvement on the year following the 
larger demands of trade and industry for banking 
facilities. Barclays Bank profits advanced by 
£239,464 to £2,133,825; Lloyd’s profits were 
£88,546 up at £1,832,501; Midland Bank earned 
£40,115 more at £2,508,009; National Provincial 
profits increased by £104,787 to £1,874,960, and 
Westminster Bank profits totalled £1,750,589 com- 
pared with £1,731,955 in 1936. In all cases 
reserves have been substantially strengthened ; 
Barclay’s and National Provincial, in particular, 
making a good showing with transfers of £500,000 
to reserve fund from available revenue. 


WESTMINSTER Bonus 

Only the Westminster Bank of the ‘‘ Big Five ”’ 
is increasing its distribution, a bonus of 2 per cent. 
being added to the usual 18 per cent. dividend, 
thus restoring the total rate to the 20 per cent. 
paid in pre-slump years. The decision by so 
conservatively managed an institution to raise its 
distribution is of the greatest importance in aiding 
the investor to judge the general situation. Our 
great banks do not take such action unless they 
have every confidence in their ability to repeat the 
dividend rate a year hence. Bank shares have not 
responded to the good results as strongly as might 
have been expected. On the latest dividend basis, 
Westminster Bank £4 shares £1 paid yield over 
4 per cent. at their present price of 98s. Lloyd’s 
‘““A”’ £5 shares £1 paid, at 65s., give only 
£3 13s. 6d. Midland Bank £12 shares, £2 10s. 
paid, return £5 17s. 6d. per cent., Barclay’s ‘‘B”’ 
£1 shares, fully paid, give £3 13s. 6d. and National 
Provincial £20 shares, £4 paid, return £3 17s. per 
cent. This bank’s shares are to be sub-divided, 
and in more marketable form, they will be even 


more popular. The return on Westminster Bank 
shares is unlikely to remain for long above that 
on the issues of the other London banks and an 
upward adjustment of the shares is to be expected. 


Lire ASSURANCE RESULTS 

Results of the leading Life Assurance Offices 
once again show a number of records for the 
amount of new business written in the past year. 
Eagle Star Insurance issued 2,972 policies assur- 
ing net sums of £10,464,781, which was nearly 
double the 1936 total. Net new sums assured in 
the ordinary branch of the Prudential Assurance 
reached the staggering figure of £29,500,000, a 
new record for the company which experienced an 
increase in industrial premium income of £830,000. 


- North British & Mercantile Insurance effected net 


new life business amounting to £5,619,779, which 
was slightly below the large 1936 total. It is not 
surprising that life assurance is an increasingly 
popular form of long-term investment, having 
regard to the conveniences which it affords and 
particularly to the income tax reduction allowed 
on annual premiums. 


Home Raitway OUTLOOK 

Between now and early February, when the 
dividends are to be announced, Home Railway 
stocks are bound to be a nervous and erratic mar- 
ket. Aggregate traflic increase for 1937 was over 
£7,000,000, a highly satisfactory result which put 
the market in good humour. But Sir W. Wood, 
financial vice-President of the L.M.S., gave a 
timely reminder of the higher costs which the 
companies have had to meet over the past few 
months, and a rapid revision of dividend estimates 
brought a decline in the stocks to levels which 
appear to be unduly depressed. While no more 
than 33 per cent. at the best is obtainable on gilt- 
edged stocks, yields of over 5 per cent. should be 
attractive. L.M.S. ordinary stock at its present 
price would return over 5 per cent. even if only 
1} per cent. were to be paid for the year—and 2 
per cent. appears a much more likely rate. 
Similarly, G.W.R. ordinary at 64 would yield 5} 
per cent, even if only 34 per cent. were paid for 
1937, and the market is generally ‘‘ going for" 
4 per cent. Southern deferred, at 19}, admittedly 
appears dear enough, but the preferred stock at 
86} is remarkably cheap, yielding £5 18s. per cent. 


LINOLEUM PRorits 

Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Ltd., the holding 
company controlling the well-known linoleum 
manufacturing companies, is again paying a divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. and bonus of 24 per cent. 
making 15 per cent. in all for the past year. The 
profit record of the company is remarkable for its 
steadiness and thus the small reduction in income 
of £26,402 at £259,208, will hardly worry share- 
holders. The £1 shares at 65s. are a good 
industrial investment yielding 43 per cent. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income Exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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Letters to the Editor 


OUR RELATIONS WITH 
ITALY 


Sir,—When Mr. Chamberlain took the initiative 
of writing a friendly letter to Signor Mussolini the 
stage seemed all set for a renewal of the old 
pleasant relations between Italy and ourselves. 


But in the months that have followed we seem to 
have been drawing more and more apart from Italy 
and at the moment London is engaged in what 
looks like a battle in propaganda with Rome, with 
the Palestine Arabs as interested audience. 


One cannot help feeling that this kind of thing 
merely intensifies international animosities. We 
could easily stop Italian broadcasting to Arabs 
and restore our old friendship with Italy by taking 
one little step: the recognition of the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia. 


Why not take this step and acknowledge a fact 
which there is no disputing? We were not pre- 
pared to go to war to save Abyssinia from the 
Italians, and the old Abyssinia cannot be restored 
by our merely standing aloof from Italy. The 


Italian possession of Abyssinia must some day 
have to be recognised. Why not now—if by so 
doing we remove one of the obvious menaces to 
world peace ? 


Mr. de Valera may have his faults, but at least 
we should give him the credit of being a realist 
in recognising a fact which the rest of the Empire 
foolishly pretends is non-existent. 


Watford. THomAS S. HARKER. 


THE ADVANCING DESERT 


Sir,—Land exhaustion, soil erosion, the advance 
of the desert is the cry from many parts of the 
world. The fault is partly man’s—excessive till- 
age and over-cropping, no proper protection of 
grasslands. 


In Libya the Italians appear to be making some 
attempts to reclaim lands that were fertile under 
the Romans but are now deserts. They are plant- 
ing trees in the first instance to retain moisture 
and form some sort of soil. This is preparatory to 
schemes of irrigation. 


Similar methods might be employed for reclaim- 
ing Australia’s deserts — with the Aborigines 
working under proper supervision. 


Newtown Park, JouN H. Burton. 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 
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The Newspaper for 
the Responsible Citizen 


IF you feel, in days like these, you must have a complete, 
accurate and balanced account of the world’s affairs: 


IF you would like to use the same source of daily information 
as the most influential people throughout the world— 

Statesmen, Diplomatists and the Leaders of Professional, Industrial 
and Social Life: 


I you want, in addition, the pleasure afforded by a newspaper 

that is carefully planned for swift and easy reading and 
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comfort of its readers: 


THE TIMES 
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